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Why OIG Did This Review 

On any given day, thousands of 
children nationwide are missing from 
their foster care placements. 
Children who go missing from foster 
care often experience adverse 
outcomes. In 2019, 978 children 
went missing at some point from 
foster care in Missouri. That August, 
OIG agents joined the Department 
of Justice and local law enforcement 
in Missouri metropolitan areas to 
locate children who were missing 
from foster care. OIG agents shared 
concerns that prompted this 
evaluation. The Administration for 
Children and Families (ACF) provides 
Federal funding and oversight to 
States and eligible Tribes to support 
foster care programs. 


How OIG Did This Review 

To follow up on OIG agents’ 
concerns, we evaluated whether the 
Missouri foster care agency followed 
applicable Federal and State laws, 
policies, and procedures to protect 
the 59 children whose cases we 
included in our review. We 
determined whether Missouri 
provided these children with 
required services before and after 
their episodes of being missing, and 
whether the State followed 
requirements when the children 
went missing. Additionally, we 
evaluated whether children were 
identified as having any 
characteristics commonly associated 
with a higher risk of going missing 
from care. This case study is not 
projectable to the entire population 
of children who went missing; 
however, it uses insights gained from 
OIG involvement in the joint law 
enforcement task force that point to 
high-risk areas for further review. 
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What OIG Found 

Though the Missouri foster care agency 
(Missouri) is not required to do so, we 
note that it does not have policies for 
identifying children who may be at 
heightened risk of going missing or 
interventions to reduce their risk. In the 
59 cases we reviewed in detail, Missouri 
rarely demonstrated attempts to reduce 
children’s risk of going missing. The 
majority of the children who went 
missing (49 of the 59 children) had risk 
factors associated with a higher risk of 
going missing. Missouri rarely provided 
these children with services to reduce 
their risk of going missing from care— 
only 7 of the 49 case files indicated that 
children received such services. 


Key Takeaway 


In the cases we reviewed in 
detail, the Missouri foster care 
agency rarely attempted to 
reduce children’s risk of going 
missing. Additionally, it failed 
to protect children who went 
missing from foster care and did 
not effectively use resources to 
assist in locating them. As a 
result, these children were 
exposed to additional risks 
associated with being missing 
from care, such as a heightened 
risk for sex trafficking and 
poorer outcomes related to 
health, safety, education, and 
involvement in the criminal 


tuer t During the times in which the children 
justice system. 


were missing from care, Missouri 
frequently failed to comply with 
requirements that could have aided in locating them. Nearly half of the case 
files contained no evidence of Missouri reporting the children as missing, as 
required, to either local law enforcement or the National Center for Missing 
and Exploited Children. Additionally, for many missing children, there was no 
evidence that Missouri made the required notifications and contacts to seek 
information on the children's potential whereabouts. 


For one in three of the children whose cases we reviewed, there was no 
documentation that the child received any required health and safety checks 
following the child's return to foster care. For these children, there was no 
evidence that their case managers assessed their safety, determined their 
experiences while missing, or determined whether they fell victim to sex 
trafficking while they were missing from care. 


In our conversations with Missouri officials, we learned that Missouri cannot 
rely on its case management system to accurately identify children who are 
missing from foster care without reviewing individual case files. The current 
system alone cannot distinguish between children who are missing from their 
placement and those who are in an unapproved, but known, placement. 


What OIG Recommends 

To better protect children from the risks associated with being missing from 
foster care, we recommend that Missouri (1) develop policies to help identify 
(a) children who have a heightened risk of going missing from care and 

(b) interventions that could reduce their risk; (2) implement a monitoring 
mechanism to ensure that case managers comply with requirements and 
document their compliance when children are identified as missing and when 
they are located or return to care; and (3) implement improvements to the 
case management system to enable accurate identification of children who 
are missing from foster care. 


Thousands of children are missing from foster care systems across the 
Nation, and—given the critical role States must play in protecting these 
children—States need additional support and guidance from the national 
level. Therefore, we recommend that ACF (1) develop a forum for States to 
share experiences and best practices related to reducing children’s risk for 
going missing from foster care, locating missing children, and addressing 
their needs after they return to care; and (2) support Missouri as it works to 
reduce children’s risk for going missing from foster care and improve 
compliance with Federal and State requirements related to children who go 
missing. 


Missouri did not explicitly concur or nonconcur with our three 
recommendations to its agency, but it did note actions it has taken in 
response to our recommendations and agreed to take additional responsive 
actions. ACF concurred with our two recommendations to its agency. 
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BACKGROUND 


Objectives 


To follow up on OIG's work to locate missing children, by determining the extent to 
which—in a limited number of case studies—the Missouri foster care agency: 


1. followed Federal and State requirements to develop a visitation plan, aid in 
locating the missing children, and conduct health and safety checks for 
children following their return to care; and 

2. provided services after the children's return to care that may address their 
trauma and/or reduce the risk of that these children may go missing again. 


On any given day, thousands of children are missing from their foster care 
placements. In 2019, 978 children were missing at some point from Missouri foster 
care. That August, OlG—along with the Department of Justice (DOJ) and local law 
enforcement—targeted Missouri metropolitan areas to locate children who were 
missing from foster care. During the operation, 23 children missing from Missouri 
foster care were successfully located. OIG agents involved in that operation shared 
concerns that prompted this evaluation. Similar operations have been carried out in 
other States; Missouri was the most recent operation at the start of this evaluation. 
We will continue to review the results of ongoing and future operations and consider 
whether additional evaluations are warranted. 


Children may go missing from foster care for many reasons. One of the primary 
reasons for which children may go missing from foster care is to gain access to 
friends, romantic partners, and families of origin.! Children may also choose to leave 
their placements to escape restrictive rules; caregivers or other youth; bullying; 
boredom; or isolation.^ Additionally, they may be coerced or enticed to leave to gain 
access to drugs, alcohol, or sex? Research and literature use both the terms "missing" 
and "runaway" to describe children who are absent from their foster care placements. 
For this report, we refer to all children who are missing, have run away, or are 
otherwise absent as "missing." 


Published research shows that children who go missing from foster care often 
experience adverse outcomes.^ After going missing from foster care, children have a 
heightened risk of sexual exploitation and being victimized by sex trafficking, as well 
as poorer outcomes related to health, safety, education, and subsequent involvement 
in the criminal justice system.? 
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ACF funding and guidance for State foster care programs 


Under Title IV-B of the Social Security Act (the Act), the Administration for Children 
and Families (ACF) provides Federal funding to States and eligible Tribes (which we 
refer to collectively as States) to support child and family welfare, including programs 
that provide care and services for children in foster care. Additionally, ACF 
administers the Federal foster care program under Title IV-E of the Act, which 
provides funding to States for the board and care of certain children in foster care 
who meet eligibility requirements. To receive Federal funding, States must submit to 
ACF a Child and Family Services Plan every 5 years with Annual Progress and Services 
Reports, and a Title IV-E Plan as necessary to reflect new Federal requirements or 
changes within the State.’ Child and Family Services Plans and Title IV-E Plans 
document the official policies and procedures that each State agency will follow to 
fulfill the funding requirements of the respective programs. ACF reviews and 
approves Child and Family Services Plans and Title IV-E Plans. 


ACF provides technical assistance and guidance to States? In the guidance that it 
issued to States in 2014, ACF details characteristics of children who go missing from 
foster care, based on State-submitted case-level data and broader research.? In other 
guidance and reports, ACF suggests targeting prevention efforts towards children 
with multiple foster care placements and those placed in residential care facilities, as 
they have a higher risk of going missing from care.'? 1! ACF cites that when children 
are placed in residential care facilities, creating a more family-like environment with 
personalized staff attention may help to reduce the higher rates of children's going 
missing from residential care. ACF recommends providing appropriate care that is 
trauma-informed, culturally appropriate, and individualized to address physical and 
mental health needs of all children in foster care.'* ? Additionally, ACF recommends 
that foster care agencies work with the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program—a 
program administered by ACF—to develop coordinated strategies for providing 
effective services to children who have gone missing from foster care placements. 


ACF identified characteristics and factors associated with an 
increased risk of going missing from foster care 


In August 2019, ACF issued a report to Congress that summarized research on 
characteristics associated with an increased risk of going missing from foster care.'? 
The report highlighted that a history of multiple foster care placements increases 

a child's likelihood of going missing from care. Specifically, one study that the report 
cited found that a history of going missing from foster care is consistently associated 
with increased risk of going missing again—children who had gone missing at least 
once were 92 percent more likely to going missing again than children who had never 
gone missing. Another cited study found that with every additional foster care 
placement, children experienced a nearly 70-percent increase in risk of going 
missing.'’ Children who went missing from care had experienced an average of 
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six prior placements, compared to three prior placements for children who were not 
missing from care.'? 


Research has also shown that the setting of a child's placement can be a risk factor for 
going missing from care. A large longitudinal study found that children in group 
and residential care were more than twice as likely, and those in emergency shelter 
settings were more than nine times as likely, to go missing compared to children 
placed with a relative.” 


The 2019 ACF report to Congress also emphasized the importance of relationships 
with caring adults, as they can be an especially valuable protective factor for children 
in foster care.*' Further, ACF asserted that strengthening relationships with caring 
adults is one way in which State agencies can attempt to reduce children's risk of 
going missing from foster care.” 


Federal requirements related to children missing from foster 


care 


In 2014, Congress passed the Preventing Sex Trafficking and Strengthening Families 
Act (Strengthening Families Act), which amended the Act to require that as a 
condition of receiving Federal foster care funding, States must implement protocols 
for locating any child missing from foster care.? State agencies must report 
information on missing or abducted children immediately—and in no case later than 
24 hours after receipt—to law enforcement authorities, so that those authorities can 
enter that information into the databases of the National Crime Information Center 
and to the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children.“ *° Additionally, 
States are required to develop policies and procedures to identify, document, and 
determine services for children in foster care who are, or are at risk of becoming, 
victims of sex trafficking.”° 


Missouri foster care agency policies related to children missing 
from care 


In each Title IV-E State Plan, the State must designate a State agency to administer its 
foster care program.” In Missouri, the Department of Social Services’ Children's 
Division (hereinafter referred to as Missouri) is designated to administer child welfare 
services, including foster care. The Missouri Child Welfare Manual documents the 
policies and procedures of the foster care program.?? 


Before children go missing 


The Missouri policy that requires visitation plans for all children in foster care is 
particularly important, because visitation with their families can potentially reduce 
children's risk of going missing from care. This policy aligns with ACF's emphasis on 
the importance of relationships with caring adults. Missouri policy recommends that 
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visits between parents, children, and siblings should occur weekly, or as frequently as 
possible, with a minimum of one time per month.? Missouri policy states that case 
managers must develop visitation plans.?? For children in foster care, visitation with 
their families is meant to “enhance and increase the bond between the parent, child, 
and siblings."?' No other policies are explicitly intended to reduce children's risk of 
going missing from foster care. 


When children go missing 


As required by the Strengthening Families Act, Missouri implemented policies for 
locating any child missing from foster care.?^ ?? According to Missouri policy, children 
in foster care are considered to be missing as soon as their physical whereabouts are 
unknown to the Missouri foster care agency.** The case manager should file a 
"missing child report" with local law enforcement within the first 24 hours after a child 
is determined to be missing, as required by both State policy and Federal law.?? 
Within that same timeframe, the case manager should report the child as missing to 
the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children. Additionally, Missouri policy 
states that the case manager should notify several other individuals that the child is 
missing, including the juvenile officer, court representative, and child's parent(s).°° 
Missouri policy instructs the case manager to contact the child's family members, 
friends, counselors, school faculty, or others who may have information about the 
child's whereabouts.?/ The policy states that the case manager should continue to 
make these contacts a minimum of once per month until the child is located, and that 
the case manager should record all contact or attempted contact in the case file. 


When children return to foster care 


Missouri has policies to direct case managers' actions when children return to foster 
care after going missing.” When a child returns or is located, the case manager 
should immediately assess the child's safety. Upon the child's return to care, the case 
manager should arrange for a medical examination within 24 hours. Additionally, the 
case manager should schedule a meeting of the child's Family Support Team within 
72 hours of the child's return. This team is composed of numerous people involved in 
the care of the child, including the child's parents, foster parents, legal guardian, 
juvenile officer, guardian ad litem, court-appointed special advocate, and others.?? 
The purpose of a Family Support Team meeting after the child returns to care is to 
assess concerns such as the child's safety, foster care placement, and preventing 
future episodes of the child going missing. 


As required by Federal law and Missouri policy, the case managers must interview 
children once the children are located or returned to care to determine the factors 
that led to the children's absences and their experiences while missing.^ Missouri 
policy states that in the child's subsequent placements, case managers should 
address—to the greatest extent possible—the factors that led to the child's absence. 
Further, the case manager should determine the child's experiences while absent from 
care, including whether the child became a victim of sex trafficking." Missouri policy 
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states that it may be appropriate for the case manager to make a referral to a child 
advocacy center for a forensic interview, especially for children who have frequently 
gone missing, even if the child made no disclosure or provided no information about 
involvement in trafficking.“ 


Case management system 


Federal law requires States, including Missouri, to report certain foster care case-level 
information to ACF.? Examples of data reported include demographic information on 
the child, the number of times a child has been removed from their home, and the 
current placement setting. The Missouri case management system uses the label 
"RUN" to track when children are missing from their assigned placement. 


Related Work 


OIG has participated in multiple operations to locate missing children, including 
children missing from foster care. OIG joined DOJ and local law enforcement for an 
operation in Kansas in November 2018.^ (In such joint operations, OIG, DOJ, and 
local law enforcement are collectively known as the "task force." The task force for 
this operation identified and located children missing from foster care, including 
those at high risk for human trafficking. The task force successfully located 

18 children. In June 2021, OIG joined the Department of Homeland Security and local 
law enforcement for an operation to rescue victims of human trafficking and sexual 
exploitation in Wichita, Kansas; Independence, Missouri; and Kansas City, Missouri.*° 
This operation resulted in the rescue of 31 victims of trafficking and exploitation. Of 
those rescued, 14 were children who had been missing from foster care, and the 
youngest of these children was 4 years old. 


Additionally, OIG has conducted previous work evaluating the health and safety of 
children in foster care. In March 2021, OIG found that some States lack oversight 
systems to ensure that every child victim has a court representative, and found that 
some States have challenges that impede their ability to appoint a representative to 
every child victim.^? In 2020, OIG found that—contrary to Federal laws and 
regulations— Kansas did not ensure that all foster care group homes complied with 
State licensing requirements related to the health and safety of children in those 
homes.^ In 2018, OIG found that in five States, one in three children in foster care 
who were treated with psychotropic medications did not receive treatment planning 
or medication monitoring as required by States.“ In 2015, OIG found that in four 
States, nearly a third of children in foster care who were enrolled in Medicaid did not 
receive at least one required health screening. ^? 


OIG has begun work to evaluate—in selected States—the extent to which children in 
foster care are screened to determine whether the children are, or are at risk of 
becoming, a victim of sex trafficking.” 
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Methodology 


This study focused on Missouri's attempts to locate children who were missing from 
care, and on its provision of services before and after their episodes of going missing. 
Missouri provided the task force (e.g., OIG, DOJ, and local law enforcement) with a list 
of 94 children who were missing from care on July 31, 2019 (i.e., children who were 
categorized as being in "RUN" status).°' The task force used this list from 

July 31, 2019, to locate children missing from Missouri foster care. For this case study, 
we used the same list to identify 65 children who were either located or removed 
from foster care custody (i.e., Missouri had ended its legal authority and responsibility 
to care for them) by August 30, 2019. 


First, we determined which of the 65 children's case files showed evidence that they 
had an episode of being missing; the case files for 6 children showed that they had 
not had such an episode. For the 59 children whom we identified with an episode of 
being missing, we evaluated whether Missouri followed applicable Federal and State 
laws, policies, and procedures to protect these children before and during their 
episodes of being missing. We also evaluated whether Missouri provided services to 
these children that may reduce the risk of going missing. 


We determined that 41 of these 59 children returned to foster care during our review 
period. For these 41 children, we evaluated whether Missouri followed applicable 
Federal and State laws, policies, and procedures to provide health and safety checks 
for these children. The remaining 18 children were removed from foster care custody 
(i.e., Missouri ended its legal authority and responsibility to care for them). See 
Exhibit 1 for an illustration of the number of children whom we included at each stage 
of this evaluation. 
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Exhibit 1: Flowchart of children in foster care whom our review included 


Children included in the list Children identified as missing who were 
of missing children provided We did not include in then located and subsequently returned 
to the task force: our review children who _ to foster care or removed from custody: 


After we reviewed the case files, we 
dropped from our review children 
whose case files did not document 
an episode of going missing. 


Y 
Children whose case files evidenced an episode of 
going missing: 


' We reviewed these children's 
' case files to determine the care 
the children received before beeen nen eee ee 


' going missing and what efforts ' 
' were made to locate them. ' 


A E UNCEVTRSORE Y Y 


' We reviewed these children's . : 
E ene files to determine the Children who returned Children who were removed 
; efforts made to find the children : to care: from foster care custody: 


‘ while they were missing and to eMe 
! : determine the care ed received: 
Source: OIG analysis of documentation in foster care case files, 2021. 


For additional information on our methodology, see the Detailed Methodology on 
page 19 of this report. 


Limitations 


It is possible that some children in our review received services that were not included 
in the documentation that Missouri submitted; therefore, this study may have 
underestimated the extent to which these children received required services and 
supportive services. 


Standards 


We conducted this study in accordance with the Quality Standards for Inspection and 
Evaluation issued by the Council of the Inspectors General on Integrity and Efficiency. 
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FINDINGS 


Missouri does not have policies to identify children who may be 
at heightened risk of going missing or interventions to reduce 
their risk 


ACF has identified risk factors associated with an increased risk of going missing from 
foster care and reported publicly to Congress that prevention efforts should be 
targeted towards children with these risk factors. However, there is no Federal law or 
regulation that requires States to develop policies for identifying such children and 
targeting efforts to reduce their risk, and Missouri does not have such policies. 


In our review of case files, we found that before children went missing from Missouri 
foster care, 83 percent of the children (49 out of 59) had evidence in their case files of 
at least one of the risk factors that ACF identified as being associated with an 
increased likelihood of going missing from foster care. However, in only a few of the 
49 case files did case managers note this heightened risk. Over half of the children 
who were missing from Missouri foster care had one or more previous episodes of 
going missing. More than a third of the children had six or more previous foster care 
placements. In our findings—which were consistent with research on the subject— 
the most common placement types from which children went missing were group 
homes and residential facilities. ACF has reported that prevention efforts should be 
targeted toward children with these risk factors. 


Additionally, the case files for 39 percent of the children whose files we reviewed 
(23 out of 59) had no evidence of family visitation plans, which would have allowed 
the children to remain connected to caring adults and are required by Missouri policy. 


See Exhibit 2 on the next page for the number of children who had evidence of each 
risk factor. 
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Exhibit 2: Most of the children had at least one risk factor associated with 
increased likelihood of going missing from care. 


Risk Factors 


49 of 59 children with episodes of going missing had at least one 
risk factor. 


37 children 23 children 
Previous episodes Six or more foster 
of going missing care placements 


18 children 23 children 


I OS Current placement No family 
aram; in a group home or visitation plan 
residential facility 


Source: OIG analysis of documentation in foster care case files, 2021. 


Though many children had these risk factors, there was little evidence that Missouri 
attempted to reduce their risk of going missing. Prior to children's episodes of going 
missing from foster care, Missouri provided only 7 of the 49 children (14 percent) with 
services to reduce their risk of going missing. Two case files contained evidence that 
children had been referred to a child advocacy center. One child had a tracking 
device placed on the child's phone to help locate the child if the child did go missing 
from care. The other four children were moved to a placement that could provide a 
more secure setting to prevent them from going missing. None of the case files 
contained evidence that case managers had discussed with the children the dangers 
of their going missing or provided additional services to reduce the potential that the 
children would go missing. 


Frequently there was no evidence that Missouri took the 
required actions to locate children who were missing from 
foster care 


Federal law requires Missouri to develop policies that require case managers to aid in 
locating children who have gone missing from foster care. Although Missouri 
developed these policies, the documentation we reviewed showed that case 
managers often did not follow them. These policies require case managers to 

(1) report children as missing to entities who assist in locating missing children and 
(2) make contact with individuals who may have information about a child's 
whereabouts. 
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One child who was missing from Missouri 
foster care was identified as having been 

sex-trafficked—in as many as four States— 
while missing. There was no evidence that 


Nearly half of the children were not reported as missing to either 
local law enforcement or to the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children, as required by Federal law 


For 46 percent of children (27 out of 59) who were missing from foster care, there was 
no evidence of that their case managers reported them as missing to either local law 
enforcement or to the National Center for Missing and Exploited Children (NCMEC), 
as required by Federal law and Missouri policy.°* Specifically, the case files of 

33 children had no evidence that the children were reported as missing to law 
enforcement, and the case files for 38 children had no evidence that the children were 
reported as missing to the NCMEC. Without documentation of such reporting, 
Missouri cannot be assured that case managers reported children missing as required. 
When case managers fail to report children as missing to law enforcement or the 
NCMEC, these entities are not able to provide assistance in locating the missing 
children. 


Law enforcement and the NCMEC both provide avenues for locating and identifying 
children who are missing from foster care. Notifying law enforcement provides 
officers with the information they need to identify and return children who are 
missing from foster care. Notifying the NCMEC provides additional supports to the 
foster care agency while it searches for a missing child, as the NCMEC coordinates the 
creation and dissemination of missing-children posters.? Without these supports, the 
number of people actively looking for missing children decreases. 


Missouri often failed to make State-required notifications and 
contacts to seek information on children's potential whereabouts 


For 61 percent of children (36 out of 59), there was no evidence that the case 
managers notified the adults in the child's life when the child went missing from care, 
as required by Missouri policy. The adults include 
the juvenile officer, court representative, and 
parent(s) of the child. These notifications are 
important because these adults may have 
information about a child's whereabouts, and the 


this child had been reported as missing or child could contact one of these adults while 
that any requirements that could have aided missing. When none of these individuals are 
in locating this child were complied with. contacted, the foster care agency could miss 


critical information to aid in locating the child. 


Additionally, Missouri policy requires the foster care case manager to contact family 
members, friends, or others who may have information about the child's whereabouts. 
The policy requires the case manager to make these contacts at a minimum of once 
per month until the child is located. For 63 percent of the children (37 out of 59), 
there was no evidence of any contacts being made within the first month of the 
child's being missing. 
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One in three children whose cases we reviewed did not have 
evidence in their case files of receiving any required health and 
safety checks following their return to foster care 


Of the 41 children who returned to Missouri foster care after being missing, 

32 percent (13 out of the 41 children) had case files that did not have evidence that 
the children received any required health and safety checks following their return. 
Missouri policy requires case managers to complete several checks related to 
children's health and safety after children return from being missing. The majority of 
files did not show evidence that children received a screening to identify victims of 
sex trafficking, a medical exam, a family service team meeting (i.e., a meeting 
involving a multidisciplinary team to assess concerns such as the child's safety and 
foster care placement), or an assessment of their safety. Additionally, the files for 
many children did not have evidence—contrary to requirements—that a case 
manager attempted to determine the factors that led to the child's going missing or 
the child's experiences while missing from care. See Exhibit 3 for the numbers of 
children who did not receive each check. 


Exhibit 3. There was no evidence that many children received required 
health and safety checks following their return to care. 


Of the 41 children who returned to foster care after being missing: 


No evidence of receiving any of six required 
health and safety screenings or assessments 


No evidence of an assessment of safety 61% 


No evidence of attempting to determine the child’s 


experiences while missing 68% 


No evidence of attempting to determine the 5 
factors that led to the episode of going missing 73% 


No evidence of a family service team meeting 78% 


No evidence of a medical exam 85% 


No evidence of a screening to identify victims of 
sex trafficking 


88% 


Source: OIG analysis of documentation in foster care case files, 2021. 


These health and safety checks are an important first step to understanding the 
experiences of children who go missing from foster care. Children may encounter 
dangerous situations, such as sexual exploitation or sex trafficking, and may 
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experience adverse health outcomes. Our review identified several of these 
dangerous situations and experiences. For example, several children had experiences 
living in unsafe environments and using drugs while missing. Additionally, a few of 
the children became pregnant while missing and one child was trafficked for sex. 


If these required checks are not performed, children’s trauma may go undetected and 
children may not receive critical supportive services to help address trauma they 
experienced while missing from care. A child may benefit from supportive services 
such as therapy to address the child's mental health needs, or a change in placement 
to reduce the child's risk of going missing in the future. 


One child who returned to foster care after having been missing had no evidence in her case file of 
receiving any required health and safety checks. The day this child returned to care, she told her 
case manager that she had met a man online and asked the case manager to drive her across the 
State to live with him. When the case manager refused to drive the child, the child attempted to 
hitchhike there. 


It is possible that this child was being recruited for sex trafficking, or that she had already been 
trafficked while she was missing from care. But without her having been properly screened, it is 
difficult to know for sure. Because the case manager had not ensured that any of the required 
health and safety checks were conducted, the case manager could not know what traumas this child 
had experienced and therefore could not know which services might be needed. 


In our review, there was no evidence that 63 percent of children (26 out of 41) 
received any supportive services following their return. Of the children who received 
supportive services, some children were placed with family or friends, as preferred by 
the child, while others were placed in residential or therapeutic homes? to attempt to 
prevent additional episodes of their going missing. Some children were referred for 
therapy or counseling, and a few children were placed in the home of a supportive, 
trusted adult. Additionally, three children were referred to a child advocacy center for 
further screenings and services. 
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Missouri's case management system does not accurately 
identify children who are missing from foster care 


In our interviews with officials from Missouri's foster care agency, we learned that the 
agency's case management system does not distinguish between children who are 
missing from their placement but whose whereabouts are unknown from those who 
are in an unapproved—but known—placement. Both types of children appear in 
Missouri's system with the status "RUN." This lack of distinction between the two 
types makes it difficult to determine if a child is truly missing. 


The "RUN" status encompasses many scenarios, such as a child's location being 
known but unapproved; a child's whereabouts being unknown; and a child's location 
being unknown but the child's having occasional contact with the case manager. 
Some children leave their assigned placements to live in a location not assigned by 
their case manager—for example, with a friend or family member who is not 
approved by the foster care agency. They are then described as being in 
"unapproved placements," but the case managers often know where the children are 
and continue to provide required visits and other services to these children. Nearly 
1 in 5 children selected for our review (12 of 65) were not missing from foster care at 
the time they were included on the list of missing children that was provided to the 
task force. Instead, these children were in unapproved placements. 


This limitation within Missouri's case management system creates challenges for case 
managers and those conducting oversight. For the cases we reviewed, the case 
managers knew the true status of the children in their caseloads (as evidenced by 
their notes and documentation in the case files). However, if a case manager does 
not sufficiently document a child's status and the child's whereabouts, a new case 
manager who takes over the child's case may not know where the child is located. 
Further, the ambiguity of the "RUN" status may impede the ability of supervisors— 
and others who oversee case managers—to determine whether case managers 
completed every required action that was applicable to the child's situation. 
Additionally, this data limitation makes it extremely difficult to know the true number 
of missing children, and to coordinate with law enforcement and others who should 
be attempting to locate these missing children. 
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CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Missouri foster care agency (Missouri) missed opportunities to identify and 
mitigate children’s risk for going missing from foster care. Additionally, there is no 
evidence that once children went missing, Missouri complied with State and Federal 
requirements or effectively used all resources available to assist in locating the 
children. Further, once the children were located, Missouri appeared to do little to 
ensure that they would not go missing again, or to ensure that they received 
supportive services to address trauma they experienced while missing from care. 


These findings raise concerns about Missouri's ability to protect vulnerable children 
from the risks associated with being missing from foster care. 


In response to engagement with OIG during this evaluation, Missouri has taken steps 
to improve in some of these areas of concern. With regard to human trafficking, 
Missouri developed a policy, training, and assessment tools. Missouri also developed 
and implemented a checklist of procedures for case managers to complete when a 
child is identified as missing from care and when the child is located. In addition, 
Missouri informed OIG that it had requested a change to its case management system 
to add additional status labels to distinguish between children who are missing from 
their placement and those who are in an unapproved placement. However, as of 
August 2021, this change had yet to be implemented because of budget constraints. 


Thousands of children are missing from foster care systems across the nation. These 
findings in Missouri provide potential insight into systemwide challenges and 
deficiencies that other State foster care agencies may share. These findings suggest 
that other States may benefit from engaging with ACF about potential deficiencies in 
their States. Such deficiencies may include problems with fulfilling requirements 
when children go missing from and return to foster care, as well as challenges in 
identifying and attempting to reduce risk factors for children's going missing. 


We recommend that the Missouri foster care agency: 


Develop policies to help identify (a) children who have a 
heightened risk of going missing from care and 
(b) interventions that could reduce their risk 


The Missouri foster care agency should use risk factors—such as those that ACF has 
identified—to identify children who are at greater risk of going missing from care and 
target interventions and resources that could reduce that risk. Some of the risk 
factors that ACF identified include having a history of going missing; having had 
multiple previous foster care placements; being placed in a group home or 
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a residential facility; and lacking relationships with caring adults. Missouri should use 
these risk factors to develop policies that assist case managers in identifying children 
who have a heightened risk of going missing. Additionally, Missouri should develop 
policies to instruct case managers on ways to reduce this risk. Missouri should 
increase use of existing resources—such as child advocacy centers—to reduce 
children's risk of going missing, and it should evaluate the development of additional 
interventions. 


Implement a monitoring mechanism to ensure that case 
managers comply with requirements and document their 
compliance when children are identified as missing and when 
they are located or return to care 


Missouri should ensure that case managers are consistently complying with and 
documenting each requirement within the specified timeframes in which children are 
identified as missing and when they are located or return to care. To do this, Missouri 
could monitor the use of the checklist it developed. Further, to facilitate this 
oversight, Missouri could consider integrating the checklist into a data system, 
including fields for case managers to add the date each requirement is completed. 
Additionally, Missouri could consider providing additional training to case managers 
on how to complete and document these requirements effectively. For example, 
Missouri could provide a standard screening tool to identify victims of sex trafficking 
and could provide standard questions to determine children’s experiences while 
missing and factors that led to their going missing. 


Implement improvements to the case management system to 
enable accurate identification of children who are missing from 
care 


We recommend that Missouri implement—after seeking the necessary funding— 

a case management system change that would allow for the accurate identification of 
the status of each child in Missouri's foster care program. Missouri should be able to 
accurately and easily identify the status of each child in its foster care program, such 
as “location known but unapproved,” “whereabouts unknown,” and “location 
unknown but in occasional contact with the case manager.” 
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We also recommend that ACF: 


Develop a forum for States to share experiences and best 
practices related to the following: reducing children’s risk for 
going missing from foster care, locating missing children, and 
addressing their needs after they return to care 


ACF offers many opportunities for States to share ideas and experiences with each 
other. ACF should develop a new forum or use an existing forum for States to share 
how they are working to reduce children's risk for going missing from foster care and 
how they attempt to locate and return children to care after they have gone missing. 
The forum should also discuss best practices related to addressing the needs of 
children after they return to care. 


Support Missouri as it works to reduce children's risk for going 
missing from foster care and to improve compliance with 
Federal and State requirements related to children who go 
missing 


ACF should support Missouri in its efforts to reduce children’s risk for going missing 
from foster care and to improve compliance with Federal and State requirements 
related to children who have gone missing. For example, Missouri may need 
assistance in ensuring that case managers comply with State and Federal 
requirements when a child is identified as missing or located after being missing, or 
assistance in improving its case management system to accurately identify children 
who are missing from care. Other States may also need the same kind of support that 
ACF provides to Missouri. 
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STATE AND AGENCY COMMENTS AND OIG 
RESPONSE 


The Missouri Department of Social Services (Missouri) did not explicitly concur or 
nonconcur with our three recommendations to its agency, but it did note actions it 
has taken in response to our recommendations and agreed to take additional 
responsive actions. ACF concurred with our two recommendations to its agency. 


Missouri agreed with our recommendation to develop policies to identify children 
who have a heightened risk of going missing from foster care and interventions that 
could reduce their risk. Missouri stated that it developed and implemented policy, 
training, practice alerts, and assessment tools related to human trafficking while this 
review was being completed. Additionally, Missouri is collaborating with community 
partners to provide services for children who have been trafficked or are at 
heightened risk for trafficking. 


Missouri did not explicitly agree or concur with our second recommendation—to 
implement a monitoring mechanism to ensure that case managers comply with and 
document required actions that are taken when children are identified as missing and 
when they are located. However, Missouri did state that it developed policies and 
procedures, effective September 2020, to ensure that its staff document compliance 
with requirements to notify law enforcement and others when children go missing 
from foster care. 


Missouri agreed with our recommendation to implement improvements to the case 
management system to enable accurate identification of children who are missing 
from care. Missouri stated that it is evaluating potential system and document 
management changes to address this recommendation. 


ACF concurred with both of our recommendations. With regard to our first 
recommendation to ACF—to develop a forum for States to share experience and best 
practices related to reducing children’s risk for going missing from foster care, 
locating children, and addressing their needs after they return to care—ACF stated 
that it will work in fiscal year 2022 to develop new, or build upon existing, forums for 
States to share strategies for these issues. With regard to our second 
recommendation to ACF—to support Missouri as it works to reduce children’s risk for 
going missing from foster care and to improve compliance with Federal and State 
requirements related to children who go missing—ACF stated that its Regional Office 
will work with Missouri to provide a forum to discuss this topic and to provide 
Missouri with information for requirements and best practices for prevention and 
addressing the children and family’s needs when the children are located after being 
missing. 
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We appreciate Missouri's and ACF's steps to address these important issues. OIG 
urges both Missouri and ACF to continue their work in this area to ensure that 
children in foster care are protected from the dangers of going missing from care. 


For the full text of Missouri’s comments, see Appendix A. For the full text of ACF's 
comments, see Appendix B. 
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DETAILED METHODOLOGY 


Data Collection 


We collected information from Missouri. We received confirmation from Missouri 
that (1) we correctly interpreted its policies, which are publicly available; (2) our list of 
its policies was comprehensive; and (3) these policies were all applicable during the 
relevant time period. We received the foster care case files for the 65 children we 
selected from the list—provided to the task force—of missing children who were 
located or released from Missouri foster care custody. The list of missing children 
included a date on which each child went missing. For each child, we received 
documentation from 6 months prior to the date the child went missing through 

6 months following the date the child returned to care or was removed from Missouri 
foster care custody. 


Data Analysis 


We determined whether documentation indicated that the selected children received 
services according to Missouri foster care policy. 


We reviewed the foster care case files for evidence that the children were provided 
the required services. Specifically, we reviewed the documentation for evidence that 
Missouri followed (1) the requirement to develop a visitation plan with family 
members, (2) the requirements for when children went missing, and (3) the 
requirements to conduct health and safety checks for children following their return 
to care. Further, we reviewed the documentation to determine which, if any, 
supportive services Missouri provided after the children were located. We asked 
Missouri officials clarifying questions to ensure accurate interpretation of the material 
that we found in the case files. Additionally, we shared our preliminary results with 
Missouri and provided an opportunity for it to submit additional case file 
documentation. 


In addition to reviewing the documentation of services that the children received, we 
determined whether the children had any characteristics associated with a higher risk 
of going missing from care. We determined whether Missouri identified these 
children as having any of these characteristics, and whether it attempted to address 
these characteristics to reduce the risk of the children's going missing. We accepted 
any evidence indicating that a case manager attempted to reduce a child's risk of 
going missing. Some examples of specific things we looked for include the following: 
evidence of conversations between the case manager and child discussing the 
dangers of going missing or strategies for the child to remain in the child's 
placement; changes in placement settings; referrals to child advocacy centers; and any 
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other services or strategies that could potentially reduce a child's risk of going 
missing from care. 


During our review, we found that 12 of the 65 children were not missing from care at 
the time the list of missing children was provided, July 31, 2019. Rather, the case 
managers knew these children's whereabouts, but the children were in unapproved 
placements. We did not consider these instances of unapproved placements when 
we evaluated whether requirements were fulfilled, as these requirements were not 
applicable to these children's situations. However, six of these children had been 
missing from care just prior to their unapproved placements. In our evaluation of 
whether requirements were fulfilled, we included these 6 children's episodes of being 
missing, resulting in a review of 59 children's episodes of being missing. 
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Missouri Department of Social Services Comments 
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September 21. 2021 


Suzanne Murrin 
Deputy Inspector General 
for Evaluation and Inspections 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
330 Independence Avenue. SW. 
Washington, DC 20201 


Sent via e-mail to OIG.OEIReports('oig.hhs.gov. 


RE: — Office of Evaluation and Inspections (OEI) Case Study Draft Report: "Missouri Efforts to 
Protect Children Missing from Foster Care" 


Dear Ms. Murrin: 


Please find below the Missouri Department of Social Services" response to the draft report entitled. Case 
Study: Missouri Efforts to Protect Children Missing From Foster Care. Our response to each 
recommendation is below: 


(1) OEI recommends CD develop policies to identify children at a heightened risk of going missing 
from care and interventions that could reduce such risk. 

* Although such policies are not specifically required by federal or state law. CD agrees with OEI 
on the importance of policies and procedures for identifying youth at heightened risk of going 
missing. CD also concurs with OEI that human trafficking policy and assessment and tools will 
provide critical improvements to CD practice. Accordingly, CD has developed human 
trafficking policy, training. practice alerts, and assessment tools while OEI conducted its review. 
including: 

o Human Trafficking Assessment Tool (CD-288), building on similar assessment tools 
from New York and Florida. 

o CD Memoranda: Human Trafficking Policy & Training. 

o CD Human Trafficking Policy (July 9, 2021) (for the Child Welfare Manual). 

o PA2I-IA-03 Child Sex Trafficking Recovery Services Team (RST) (CD Practice Alert) 
(June 10, 2021). 

o Human Trafficking Training and Advanced Human Trafficking employee training and 
learning modules. 

e Moreover, CD has expanded collaborations with community partners such as Crisis Aid's 
Children's Anti-exploitation Partnership Program (CAPP) to provide or identify services for 
children who have been trafficked or are at heightened risk for trafficking. 


AUXILIARY AIDS AND SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST TO INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILTEUS 
TDD / TTY: 800-735-2966 
RELAY MISSOURI: 711 


Missouri Department of Social Services is an Equal € Apportunty Linplover Program. 
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(2) OEI recommends CD implement a monitoring mechanism to ensure case managers complete 


and document requirements when children are identified as missing and when they are located or 
return to care. 


OEI found CD frequently lacked documentation to prove case managers took adequate actions 
to locate children missing from care and contacted all appropriate individuals within specified 
timeframes. 

CD has developed policies and procedures to prevent future failures to document notifications 
and contacts of law enforcement. family support team members, and family members. 

o Historically. CD staff has had trouble convincing some local law enforcement agencies 
to accept reports that children and youth in care were missing. particularly for children 
and youth seventeen years and older. 

CD developed alternative protocols with the Missouri State Highway Patrol (MSHP) to 
implement procedures for reporting children and youth in care as missing when local 
law enforcement agencies refuse to accept reports. Although CD's new protocols should 
rectify this issue in the future, CD's historic inability to convince some law enforcement 
agencies to accept reports on missing children and youth may have discouraged CD 
staff from providing appropriate notice or appropriately documenting such notices in the 
past. 

o CD has also implemented additional policies and procedures to ensure staff properly 
document and preserve required notifications, contacts, and the provision of health and 
safety checks and supportive services in CD's document and case management systems. 
including by developing a compliance checklist for staff and supervisors. adding 
regional and central office oversight to monitor compliance. and implementing 
additional procedures for the uploading of documentation. 

* See. for example, Child Welfare Manual Section 4, Chapter 4, Subsection 9 
(Missing Person Report Procedure) (eff. Sept. 11. 2020): Regional Checklist - 
Youth on Run Status — Report; Steps When a Youth Goes Missing Checklist. 


(3) OEI recommends CD adopt case management system improvements to enable accurate 
identification of children who are missing from foster care. 


OEI found CD's case management system lacks the capacity to distinguish between children 
identified as missing whose whereabouts are unknown and children identified as missing who 
are residing in unapproved — but known — placements, making case management. federal and 
state oversight, and appropriate documentation more difficult. 

CD agrees with OEI that its case-management categorization of children on run status would be 
improved by distinguishing between the types of run statuses. CD is currently evaluating 
potential system and document management changes that would improve CD practice and be 
consonant with OEI's recommended changes. 


Thank you for the opportunity to provide comments to this draft report and to work with OEI. Please 
feel free to contact Joan Rogers, Interim Children's Division Director at 573-751-8962 or 
Joan.Rogers(a'dss.mo.gov with any questions. We appreciate the feedback provided. 


Sincerely, 


| po T4 TAJ 


Jennifer R. Tidball 
Acting Director 


JRT:bsb 
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Appendix B 


Administration for Children and Families Comments 
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Re, Office of the Assistant Secretary | 330 C Street, S.W., Suite 4034 


Washington, D.C. 20201 | www.acf.hhs.gov 


September 14, 2021 


Suzanne Murrin 
Deputy Inspector General 
for Evaluation and Inspections 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 
330 Independence Avenue, SW. 
Washington, DC 20201 


Dear Ms. Murrin: 


Iam writing to you concerning the Administration for Children and Families? (ACF) response to 
the recommendations for ACF found in the draft report entitled, Case Study: Missouri Efforts to 
Protect Children Missing From Foster Care. ACF appreciates the work that the Office of 
Inspector General (OIG) performed in this area. Further, ACF concurs with the two 
recommendations made in the report. Our response to each recommendation is below. 


OIG Recommendation #1: Develop a forum for States to share experiences and best 
practices related to reducing children's risk for going missing from foster care, locating 
children, and addressing their needs after they return to care. 


ACF Response: ACF concurs with this recommendation. The Children's Bureau (CB) provides 
training and technical assistance to states designed to facilitate the sharing of experiences and 
best practices. We will continue to work with our technical assistance providers in fiscal year 
(FY) 2022 to develop new or build upon existing forums for states to share strategies for 
reducing children's risk for going missing from foster care, locating children, and addressing 
their needs after they return to care. The Capacity Building Center for States (CBCS) currently 
leads peer groups that support discussions and provide a forum for sharing strategies around 
these topics. For example, the State Foster Care Managers peer group is specifically for state- 
level foster care managers to share ideas and strategies. CBCS also maintains two listservs 
associated with the Preventing and Addressing Sex Trafficking peer group. One listserv is 
comprised of multidisciplinary teams engaged in preventing and addressing sex trafficking, and 
the other is specific to child welfare agency personnel focused on this work. CB and CBCS will 
identify a peer-to-peer meeting and/or create a space on the CBCS-hosted Microsoft Teams 
channel for the Foster Care Managers peer group to address this topic in FY22. 


OIG Recommendation #2: Support Missouri as it works to reduce children's risk for going 
missing from foster care and improve compliance with Federal and State requirements 
related to children who go missing. 


ACF Response: ACF concurs with this recommendation. The CB Region 7 Office (RO) 
provides training and technical assistance to states designed to facilitate the sharing of 
experiences and best practices. The RO will continue this effort to support Missouri in reducing 
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children’s risk for going missing from foster care and improve compliance with federal and state 
requirements related to children who go missing. The RO will utilize an established agency 
Child Welfare Director's call to provide a forum to discuss this topic as well as provide 
information for requirements and best practices for prevention and addressing the children and 
family’s needs when the children are located from runaway/missing status. Additionally, the RO 
gathered and reviewed Missouri’s current related policies and will continue discussions with the 
state agency surrounding the effectiveness of their training, practices, and policies related to this 
work effort. 


ACF appreciates the opportunity to provide comments on the draft report and welcomes any 
further questions that the OIG may have regarding these issues. Please direct any follow-up 
inquiries to our Office of Legislative Affairs and Budget OIG liaison, Scott Logan, at (202) 401- 
4529. 


Sincerely, 


JooYeun Chang 
Acting Assistant Secretary 
for Children and Families 
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ABOUT THE OFFICE OF INSPECTOR GENERAL 


The mission of the Office of Inspector General (OIG), as mandated by Public Law 
95-452, as amended, is to protect the integrity of the Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) programs, as well as the health and welfare of beneficiaries 
served by those programs. This statutory mission is carried out through a nationwide 
network of audits, investigations, and inspections conducted by the following 
operating components: 


The Office of Audit Services (OAS) provides auditing services for HHS, 
either by conducting audits with its own audit resources or by overseeing audit work 
done by others. Audits examine the performance of HHS programs and/or its 
grantees and contractors in carrying out their respective responsibilities and are 
intended to provide independent assessments of HHS programs and operations. 
These audits help reduce waste, abuse, and mismanagement and promote economy 
and efficiency throughout HHS. 


The Office of Evaluation and Inspections (OEI) conducts national 
evaluations to provide HHS, Congress, and the public with timely, useful, and reliable 
information on significant issues. These evaluations focus on preventing fraud, waste, 
or abuse and promoting economy, efficiency, and effectiveness of departmental 
programs. To promote impact, OEI reports also present practical recommendations 
for improving program operations. 


The Office of Investigations (Ol) conducts criminal, civil, and administrative 
investigations of fraud and misconduct related to HHS programs, operations, and 
beneficiaries. With investigators working in all 50 States and the District of Columbia, 
Ol utilizes its resources by actively coordinating with the Department of Justice and 
other Federal, State, and local law enforcement authorities. The investigative efforts 
of OI often lead to criminal convictions, administrative sanctions, and/or civil 
monetary penalties. 


The Office of Counsel to the Inspector General (OCIG) provides 
general legal services to OIG, rendering advice and opinions on HHS programs and 
operations and providing all legal support for OIG's internal operations. OCIG 
represents OIG in all civil and administrative fraud and abuse cases involving HHS 
programs, including False Claims Act, program exclusion, and civil monetary penalty 
cases. In connection with these cases, OCIG also negotiates and monitors corporate 
integrity agreements. OCIG renders advisory opinions, issues compliance program 
guidance, publishes fraud alerts, and provides other guidance to the health care 
industry concerning the anti-kickback statute and other OIG enforcement authorities. 
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